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become a unity, we speak of such conceptions
as absolutistic. The English term in this
case is usually changed from soul to self, or
ego. But, in the latter case, the super-
phenomenal self or ego must of course be
understood, and not the mere mark for the
" bundle."

Now Buddhist philosophy, in repudiating
both animistic soul and absolutistic self, was
aimed at a special shape assumed by such
theories in India. This was an aspect of both
which sought to satisfy at once, (1) the child-
like questioning answered by animism, (2)
the logic which sees in all objects first the
completed whole and then the factors, and
(3) man's veneration for the creative genius
and synthetic ideas of man. All this was
comprised in the Indian cult of the universal
self, or soul, conceived, not only, or so much,
as external to man while immanent in the
universe, but as immanent in man, and as
man's own and very self. This was the cult
of the Atman (Sanskrit for attd), and we may
speak of it as Atmanism.

In the oldest Indian hymns, the Rig-Veda,,
the wind is called the dtman or breath of
Varuna, who is the nearest approach we there
find to a personification of the idea of cosmic
order. But breath came to be identified with
deity, and was also considered as a symptom
of soul within. So, analogously to the Christian
idea of pneuma, which came to mean both
breath and spirit, the concept of dtman grew,